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THE RAVENS. 
(After Mr. Seton Merriman.) 
II. 


Tue stately house in Berkeley Square 
was lighted up. A great reception was 
being held. That part of London which 
was not asleep was awake. Cold-faced 
men and hot-hearted women were 
streaming up the grand staircase; 
diplomatists who shared the same rooms 
were being introduced to each other by 
their hostess, and exchanging their 
views on London scenery. ‘* London,” 
said a wit from the banks of the Vistula, 
“is a city to think of, not to think in,”’ 
and he smiled as he thought of the ten 
organ-grinders he had that morning 
picked off with his pocket-pistol. 

Rovertck Waconer, of the Inter- 
national Secret Service, was leaning 
against the wall of the great reception 
room, waiting for the traffic to pass. 
From the height of his six foot ten he 
looked gently at the crowd surging 
below him. A quiet, simple man, of 
few words, people nevertheless always 
turned to look at him, in the street or 
in the ball-room, a fact which, in a quiet 
way, seemed to amuse this calm, strong, 
fair Englishman. 

At the other end of the room the 
hostess, Lady Ormssy, was talking of 
him to the latest comers, a fine-looking 
Russian Count, with beautifully chased 
gold crowns on his buttons, and his 
daughter, Princess ADELA. 

“Yes,” she was saying, ‘that is 
Roperick Waconer. I don’t know if 
you know that he is one of the greatest 
diplomatists we have. They say that 
the Czar admires him so much that 
there is a suite of rooms at the Winter 
Palace devoted exclusively to his use, 
which the Czarina dusts herself every 
day; while the Katser sends him a 
telegram twice a day. But come, my 
child,’ she continued, turning to the 
young girl at her side, ‘let me have 
the pleasure of introducing him to you,” 
and they passed down the long room 
together. 

The introduction was effected, and 
the two were left alone together. 

A dead silence ensued, which the 
Princess was the first to break. 

“So we meet here again, my—love,”’ 
she said, as she slowly raised her dark 
eyes, in which smouldered the wrongs 
of fifteen centuries of oppression. 

“Again,” he replied, with the bow 
that men only give to women who are 
worthy of it. 

‘And you are still the same?” 

“Still.” 

“‘ And you are on the one side, and I,” 
the words came bravely, ‘‘ on the other.” 
“The other,” was the quiet answer. 

“And Duty and Honour forbid that a 














Young Lady. “CaN YoU TELL ME THE NEAREST WAY TO GET TO PULHAM FROM HERE?” 
Sweep. “ Wet, Miss, I’M GOING THERE MESELF. So, IF YER JUMP IN, I’LL DRIVE YER!” 











woman should betray her cause,’’ went 
on ADELA, with a proud smile. 

** They forbid it,” he answered. 

‘*So that, even if she knows that ten 
bombs are being packed at the Army 
and Navy Stores, she must give no 
sign?” 

‘* None.”’ 

‘* Even if they are to be sent off from 
Victoria Station on Tuesday evening, 


she must keep the knowledge to her-| 
| King!”’ with much vigour. 


self?” 

‘To herself,” said the strong man, 
who would have died to save this 
woman from a pinprick. 

They were both silent, with that 
perfect comprehension of each other’s 
thought that can only come where 
Honour has triumphed, and Love is 
pure and strong. 

A quarter of an hour later a servant 
placed an Invoice in Waconer’s hand. 
The Invoice referred to a revolving 
bookcase, and was dated from the Clock 
Tower at Westminster. 

Waconer glanced at it carelessly, and 
then threw it into a wastepaper basket. 

**So it is to be Moscow this time!”’ 
he said, as he made his way to his 
hostess. ‘‘And yet I do not think it 
will be necessary. I—do—not—think 
—it—will—be—necessary.” 

In the hall below the servants were 
already helping two of his comrades in 
the Secret Service into their overcoats. 

The Ravens were beginning to croak. 





II. 

The small waiting-room at the top of 
the stairs at Victoria Station is not, one 
would think, exactly a cheerful resort, 
yet on this Tuesday evening it was 
tenanted by no fewer than four men. 

Presently one of them got up, and 
going to the door, looked out on to the 
deserted platform. 

No one was in sight but a porter, 
who was whistling ‘God Save the 


*‘ Has a box come from the Army and 
Navy Stores, my man?” inquired the 
man from the waiting-room, in perfect 
English. 

‘“Why, bless you, yes, Sir, ’arf an 
hour ago,” replied honest Bit Situ. 
** And a gentleman took it away at once 
in an ’ansom—to the Foreign Office, for 
I ’eard ’im give the address.”’ 

The man went silently back to the 
waiting-room, and repeated the informa- 
tion to the other three men. 

‘‘Tt must have been Waconer,”’ he 
said, and a strange smile crept over 
his face. ‘‘ That d——d strong man, 
Waconer.”’ 

There was silence in the little waiting- 
room—the silence of strong men in 
extremity—and then they went slowly 


and thoughtfully to the telegraph office | 


to send off eight telegrams. 
For in their calculations the Ravens 





| 
| 
| 
| 


had overlooked the fact that Love is the | 


greatest Anarchist of all. 
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THE CRY OF pon BRITISH COMPOSER more than one of his orations on the Education Bill the 


[Of the thirty-three compositions set down for performance at the 
Queen’s Hall Symphony Concerts, only one is by a British writer.] 


[ am a British composer, priding myself on my nous, 

Trained in the methods of Wacner, steeped in the science of 
STRAUSS, 

Ev'ry device of the moderns I have at perfect command, 

I can be strenuous, subtle, vicious, voleanic and bland— 

Bold as a portrait by Sarcent, weird as a novel by James— 

Mine is the finest equipment linked to the highest of aims. 

Physics, psychology, Totsto1, Nietzscue, Lomproso, VERLAINE, 

All have gone into my music, all are stored up in my brain. 

Ev'rything have I digested—ev’rything under the sun, 

Till [ am blest in possessing ev'ry advantage—save one. 

| am a British composer, elbowed aside in the race— 

Even a hearing denied me, doomed to enduring disgrace. 


Would it, I frequently wonder, give me the ghost of a chance 
If I renounced my relations, borrowed a surname from 
France ? 
Shall I become a Bohemian, shall I inscribe on my score, 
“This is no English production, this is the work of a Boer ’’ ? | 
Or is a Muscovite suffix, imsky, or offsky, or vitch, 
Solely and wholly essential Englishmen’s ears to bewitch ? 
Must I insure my left elbow, must I develop a look 
Less like a thoroughbred Briton than a diseased pastry-cook ? 
Tell me, O Concert Directors, tell me that I may begin 
Changing my name and my nation, sloughing my insular 
skin. 


We are no megalomaniacs, planners of boycotting schemes, 
Bent upon turning the tables, flying to hostile extremes. 
Gladly we bow to the masters, yield to their conquering 


sway, 

Only, as moderns with moderns, claim for the native fair 
play ;-- 

Claim for his highest endeavour, claim for his work at its 
best 


Just an occasional hearing—surely a modest request : 

Welcoming foreigners freely, yet, when their “ place in the 
sun” 

Comes to be reckoned in England, grudging them thirty to 
one! 








TAILORS’ TATTLE. 

[Sir Tarron Sykes’ eccentricity in the matter of coats—he always 
wears four or five—is said to have its counterpart in Mr. Tuomas 
Harpy’s habit of invariably wearing two waistcoats, &c. ] 

Suerka T-w-toy H-ty (writes a Uganda correspondent) is 
noted even amongst Uganda’s warriors for his quaintcostume. 
Even in the hottest summer, when the mercury boils in the 
thermometer and a steak placed in the sun grills in two 
minutes, Sheikh H-ty invariably wears four loin cloths and a 
pair of gold-rimmed eye-glasses. This peculiarity of the 
Sheikh has its counterpart in the sartorial eccentricities of 
his ally the Map Muttan. Before the latter will start on the 
smallest expedition he must attire himself in a double coating 
of blacklead. 

A curious peculiarity of Doctor CL-Fr-rp (writes a Noncon- 
formist correspondent) is that he always wears two white ties 
—one at the front and one at the back of his collar. This 
is not due to personal vanity, but to the fact that in the 
excitement of addressing public meetings the Doctor’s tie 
works out of place. Hence this ingenious contrivance. By 
the time the eloquent Doctor has spoken his usual hour and 
a half the front tie has worked round to the back and the 





back tie has come to the front. Indeed, it is said that in 


silver-tongued Doctor has talked the original tie back to its 
first position again. 


In his morning walks on Putney Common Mr. Sw-nn-rvz, 
in addition to the pair of lace-up boots which adorns his 
feet, carries another pair in his hands. A correspondent, 
anxious for information, stopped Mr. Sw-ns-RNE and asked 
him what he used the second pair of boots for. “I carry 
them,’’ said England’s greatest lyrist, “‘to punish impudent 
intruders on my privacy.”’ So saying he hurled them with 
remarkable accuracy at our correspondent’s head and passed 
on. All true lovers of poetry will be delighted to hear that 
the author of Songs before Sunrise retains so much of the 
virility of youth. 








“SHOULD WE ABANDON THE MEDITERRANEAN ?” 


[To Sir Witt1am Latkp Crowes, after perusing his masterly attempt 
to solve the above conundrum in Mr. Norman’s excellent new Magazine, 
The World’s Work. ]} 

Sir, I have read your racy tract 
In London’s latest monthly organ ; 
And find your gift of naval tact 
Scarcely surpassed by Mr. Moraay. 


You map us out the Midland Sea, 
And show our ships unrivalled in it, 

And yet their use would seem to be 
Visibly smaller every minute. 

Time was when we would take a turn 
In any continental quarrel, 

Whether the thing was our concern 
Or had an interest merely moral. 


But we have come in course of years 
To fill a cosmic sphere of action, 
Where Europe’s little world appears 

A purely academic fraction. 


As for our Eastern water-way, 
Reserved to meet a crucial juncture, 
A pinch of dynamite, you say, 
Would paralyse the Suez puncture. 
But still, as your opponents urge, 
This Sea retains its hallowed story ; 
One may remark about its surge 
A halo exquisitely hoary. 
Among its isles our sons have cropped 
A heritage of rare exemplars : 
At Cyprus Caur-pe-Lion stopped, 
And Malta used to teem with Templars. 


Good sentiment, but run to seed ! 
To-day we tackle broader Acres, 

Our fleets must serve a larger need, 
Escorting mightier Empire-makers. 


Lords of a puny Latin pond ! 
It sounds a rather silly title! 
Is it not time we looked beyond, 
And clung to issues clearly vital ? 
Yes, as you say, this Sea must go ; 
Let France or someone else annex it; 
And if the winds of war should blow, 
We'll be content to block the exit. 


Yes, let it go; well soon forget 

How much it cost our pride to do it: 
But not this week! O no, not yet, 

With Midland Jor careering through it! 
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(With apologies to the Shade of Sir Noel Paton.) 
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DE MAXIMIS CURAT LEX. 
(A Law Report of the Future.) 


Tue trial of Mrs. VERE DE VERE was 
concluded yesterday. Before the pro- 
ceedings began, the learned Judge, 
addressing the prisoner, said he was 
afraid she might not be quite as com- 
fortable as at home, and begged her to 
change places with him. His Lordship 
then took his seat in the dock, after 
handing the prisoner to his chair, where 
she was supplied with a footstool and a 
Society newspaper. After some more 
evidence had been given, the prisoner 
said she was tired of reading and felt 
awfully hungry. The Court immediately 
adjourned, and the prisoner, with a 
select party of invited guests, was 
entertained to a champagne luncheon in 
the Sheriff's room. 

A decent interval having been allowed 
for coffee, liqueurs and cigarettes, the 
trial was resumed, the prisoner again 
sitting in the Judge’s chair. Sir Sr. 
Joun Stars, K.C., Mr. Asterisks, K.C., 
Mr. Dasu, K.C., and Mr. Brank, K.C., 
having addressed the jury on behalf of 
the prisoner, the learned Judge was 
about to sum up when Mrs. VERE DE 
Vere said she was dying for a cup of 
tea. The Court immediately adjourned, 
and tea was served in the Sheriff's 
room. The jury were invited to join 
the party, but respectfully declined the 
honour. 

When his Lordship returned to the 
dock the jury intimated that they had 
made up their minds, and unanimously 
found the prisoner guilty on all the 
counts of the indictment. The prisoner 
appeared rather surprised at this 
verdict, but after the Under-sheriff had 
handed her a bottle of smelling-salts, 
and the Judge’s clerk had fanned her 
with a sheet of foolscap paper, she 
became as cheerful and unconcerned as 
before. Sir Sr. Jonny Stars then called 
a doctor, who gave evidence that Mrs. 
VerE DE VERE suffered occasionally from 
chilblains, and that imprisonment might 
cause an increase in the attacks of this 
serious complaint. 

The learned Judge then addressed 
the prisoner, and said how much he 
regretted to see a lady of her dignity 
and wealth in such a position, or rather 
how painful it must be for her to see 
him in such a position, though what he 
really meant was that the pain was 
caused to him by the very rude and 
vulgar verdict of the jury, who had 
shown no consideration for the feelings 
of a lady of good family, and the wife 
of a wealthy gentleman, himself a sort 
of Judge empowered to maintain the 
majesty of the law in his own neigh- 
bourhood. His Lordship said, in a 
voice broken by emotion, that he con- 
sidered the verdict most disrespectful 
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to the upper classes. However, since 
the jury had found her guilty (here his 
Lordship held his handkerchief to his 
eyes), it became his painful duty, his| 
extremely painful duty, carefully bearing | 
in mind the important medical evidence | 
as to her health, to sentence her (here 
his Lordship sobbed aloud) to pay a fine 
of half-a-crown. 

The fine was at once paid. His Lord-| 
ship then skipped nimbly from the| 
dock, and gracefully handed Mrs. Vere | 
DE VERE to the Sheriff's state carriage, | 
in which she was driven home. A man | 
in the street, who ventured to hiss the 
lady, was at once arrested by the police, 


|was of no 


and committed to prison for contempt 
of Court. 


The learned Judge then proceeded to 
try Mary Situ, a post-office clerk, for 
stealing six postage stamps. The case 
interest. is Lordship, 
remarking on the enormity of her 
offence, sentenced the prisoner to five 
years’ penal servitude. 





‘“‘Droprinae THE Pior.’”’-—It is plea- 
sant to hear that the dropped Pilot 
has been picked up again. Hearty 
congratulations to the skipper, Mr. 
LATHBURY. 
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MR. PUNCH’S COMPRESSED DRAMAS. 
IV.—_THE MISADVENTURE OF CAPTAIN KETTLE. 
[Suggested by a visit to the play at the Adelphi which Messrs. 


Matcotm Watson and Murray Carson have written round Mr .CuTcLiFFE 
Hyne’s hero. ] 


Scene—The office of an Adventurous Drama Syndicate, 
London. Captain Kettie, a peppery little man with 
sandy hair and a goatee beard, is discovered smoking 
fiercely. With him are Messrs. Matocomm Watson and 
Murray Carson. 

Captain Kettle (in a menacing tone). So you two are going 
to make a play about me, are you? 

Mr. Carson (gruffly). Yes. 

Kettle (eeplosively). You'll have to be careful what you ’re 
about or, by James——! [Whips out revolver. 

Mr. Watson (interrupting him nervously). We shall be 
most careful. Please put that away. 

Kettle (mollified). Very well. (Replaces revolver in hip 
pocket.) But you must show me how you’re going to do it. 
I can’t have you doing anything to bring me into disfavour 
with the cheaper magazines. 

Watson (meekly). Would you like to hear the plot ? 

Kettle. Perhaps I’d better. Fire away. 

Watson. We open in the office of a Comic Irishman in 
Liverpool. (Complacently) That will be a popular feature ! 

Kettle (jumping up in a passion). By James ! 

Carson (erossly).. Do sit down. And I wish you wouldn’t 
keep on using that oath. It’s idiotic. 

Kettle (reseating himself): Nonsense. I always use it. 
The public wouldn’t know me without it. It’s as character- 
istic of me as my chin beard or my revolver. Go on. 

Watson. Everyone in the Comic Irishman’s office is in 
mortal terror of you. 

Kettle (pleased). Come—that ’s better. 

Watson. So they all retire to the strong room as soon as 
you enter, and communicate with you through the speaking 
tube. Humorous, eh? Ha! ha! 

Kettle (acidly). Well? 

Watson. Of course you produce your revolver—no, you 
needn’t do it now—and threaten to wreck the office with it. 

Kettle. Couldn’t I use a chair? I could do a lot more 
damage with a chair. 

Carson (impatiently). Certainly not. The public associates 
you with a revolver, not with a chair. Besides, we can’t 
have you breaking the properties. 

Kettle. All right. What happens next ? 

Carson (yawning). Oh, after a lot of bluster and “ By 
James’ and similar nonsense the Comic Irishman emerges, 
and you agree to go in a steam yacht to rescue a prisoner in 
a French Penal Settlement. That ’s the end of Act I. 

Kettle. Don’t think much of that. 

Carson (briefly). NordolI. Butit’ll havetodo. In Act II. 
—(Yawning) What happens in Act II., Watson ? 

Watson. In Act II. you are on the yacht. The lady to 
whom it belongs wishes to kidnap you. She loves you, 
Captain. 

Kettle (fiercely). I won’t have it. I’m a married man. 

Watson (soothingly). Yes, but she’s Spanish, you know. 
Spanish ladies do these things. Besides, you refuse to have 
anything to say to her. 

Kettle (mollified). Very well. 

Watson. So the crew assemble ostentatiously upon the 
quarter-deck to make you prisoner. 

Kettle (roused). I see. I fire into the brown, kill half a 
dozen, wound the rest, and keep the yacht for my pains. 

Watson (hastily). No, no. Not a bit like it. You don’t 
shoot anybody. In fact, you don’t shoot a single person 
throughout the entire play. 











Kettle (horrified). Not shoot anyone ? 

Carson (erossly). Certainly not. Your revolver isn’t 
loaded. Your steward has drawn the cartridges. 

Kettle (outraged). So I’m to be made a prisoner, am I? 
Well, that may be your conception of drama, but it isn’t mine. 

Watson (soothingly). It’s only for ten minutes. Then 
you ’re released again. 

Kettle (relieved). How do I manage that ? 

Carson. Easily enough. You see, after they have bound 
you the crew dump you down upon the deck and go below, 
leaving you quite unguarded. 

Kettle. Will the audience swallow that ? 

Carson (grimly). They ’ll have to swallow a lot more than 
that before we ’re through. 

Watson. Naturally your friend on board, who happens 
to be away at the moment in the jolly-boat, returns in the 
nick of time, and as everyone seems to have forgotten his 
existence he is able to set you free at once. The crew 
return to the deck. You threaten everybody with your 
revolver, and the mutiny is quelled. 

Kettle. I thought you said my revolver wasn’t loaded ? 

Carson (impatiently). No more it is. But they ’ve for- 
gotten that. Or at least, we had. That ends Act II. 

Kettle. I call it beastly rot so far. Go on with Act III. 

Watson. In Act III. the scene is the French Penal Settle- 
ment. And here we bid good-bye to the last glimmerings 
of reason. The prisoner has escaped by the aid of the 
prison laundress, whom he has promised to marry. You are 
suspected of having rescued him, and are about to be shot by 
the French when the prisoner saves you by giving himself up. 

Kettle (enthusiastically). Noble fellow ! 

Carson (testily). Not at all. He’s an absolute sweep. 
Why on earth he gives himself up to save you I don’t know, 
except that he doesn’t want to marry the laundress. Do you 
know, Watson ? 

Watson (shaking his head). It doesn’t seem very clear. 

Kettle (seandalised). My dear Watson! I appeal to you 
as a dramatic critic. Is that good enough? 

Carson. Nonsense. When a dramatic critic begins to 
write plays anything’s good enough. And I wish you 
wouldn’t say ‘“‘My dear Watson” like that. You’re not 
Sherlock Holmes. 

Kettle (sadly). I begin to wish I was. I believe I should 
run longer! Get on. 

Watson. The prisoner is marched back to jail. So are 
you. There’s a Comic Irish Sentry 
Kettle (faintly). By James——! 

Watson. You put a sack over the sentry’s head to enable 
the other fellow to escape. Subsequently you escape your- 
self, concealed in a washing-basket. 

Kettle (pondering). Haven’t I seen a similar incident to 
that on the stage before ? 

Carson (erossly). No! You’re thinking of Falstaff in 
Merry Wives. This isn’t a bit like it. I wish it was! 

Watson. Act IV. deals with the Spanish lady’s determina- 
tion to be President of a South American Republic. You 
are brought to her assistance—still in the washing-basket. 

Kettle (alarmed). Have I been in it ever since Act II.? 

Watson. I suppose so. The Comic Irishman turns up 
again. 

°K ettle. Which one? The Liverpool person or the sentry ? 

Carson (brusquely). Both if you like. Their presence is 
quite unnecessary to the plot. 

Kettle. Then why bring them in ? 

Watson (with dignity). My dear fellow, in melodrama one 
should always bring everybody on in the last Act. That is 
what is called construction. 

Kettle. I see. Well? 

Watson. The President abdicates. The Spanish lady suc- 
ceeds him. She asks you to share her presidential throne. 
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You hesitate. But the strains of a con- 
certina recall Mrs. Kerrie to your mind 
and you refuse. The curtain falls to 
the strains of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” 

Kettle (blankly). Is that all? 

Carson (bored). Yes. And enough 
too, IJ should think. 

Kettle. And do you mean to tell me 
it has taken the combined intellects of a 
popular actor and a prominent dramatic 
critic to produce that ? 

Watson (meekly). Yes. 

Kettle. Hum! I wonder what Mr. 
Curcuirre Hyver thinks of it! 

[Exit pondering this knotty question. 
(Curtain.) 








“AN OBLATION.” 
[Addressed by Mr. Grratp Batrour to a;West 
Indian Sugar Plant. } 

Ai—‘ Ask nothing more of me, sweet.” 

(SWINBURNE. ) 
Ask something more of me, Beet ; 
All I can give thee I'll give ; 
Joy of my tart, were it more, 
More should be paid for my sweet ; 
Lucre to help you to live, 
Props that your prices may soar. 


Duties are pleasures, pleasures to give, 
Blow the expense! make it more! 
So I may waste on you, Beet, 
Wealth that should nerve you to live ; 
Proud of your prices that soar, 
Cheered by this chance for my 
sweet. 


I that am GeratD—no more— 
Offer this boon to you, Beet! 
"Tis but a song that I give, 
Urging your figure to soar ; 
I that consume you, my sweet, 
Bid the consumptive to live! 





THE WEE WHITE WARBLER. 
(With apologies to Mr. Barrie’s “ Little 
White Bird.’’) 

It was the day when Wii1am brought 
me a mutton cutlet instead of a chop. 
Wituiam, you must let me tell you, is 
a waiter at my Club. I think I took 
him out of an old Christmas number of 
an illustrated paper. Not that this 
matters much; and the third turning 
to the right when you are past the Park 
gates brings you out directly opposite 
the Post Office. Why do I tell you 
this? I hardly know; but it may have 
something to do with the story, if you 
wait long enough. Or it may not. Poor 
little Post Office! Grim old bachelor 

as I am, you touch me strangely. 

O Mary, Mary! 

I hate mutton cutlets, and I said so. 
To be precise, I observed: “ You dun- 
derheaded simpleton, you _ blighted 


. 


nincompoop !’’—TI always talk like this 








injorder to conceal my tenderness of 
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Biy Brother. “ Look HERE, BILLY, IT’S NO G 
wiTH Miss SMITH IN THOSE ToGs. ANYBODY CAN 
Little Brother. “‘ My DEAR FELLOW, 1T’S NOT 


10D YOU HANGING ROUND. 


You STAND NO CHANCE 
SEE THEY'RE MINE CUT DOWN FOR YOU.” 
CLOTHES, 1T’s BRAINS THAT TELL!” 








heart—“ you’ve bungled again, you 
idiot!”” And here [ slipped some- 
thing white and crisp into his right 
hand. 

“Sir!” gasped WitLiam—a good man 
as waiters go, but apt to be surprised at 
my most commonplace actions. 

“Tf you say a single word I'll knock 
your ugly head off!” cried I, transfer- 
ring another banknote into his left hand. 
“A chop this moment, Wittiam!”’ 

What made Wmu1m’s mistake the 
more distressing was that I had but just 
returned from the Gardens, together 
with Aramis and a_ tremendous 
appetite. (Aramis is a Newfoundland 
dog in this chapter, but we ‘ll turn him 
into a human being before long.) Such 
a walk we had had—Jonatnan Z., 
Aramis and‘I! Right past the Green 
Patch (which is where you fall and soil 
your pinafore), and along the Topsy- 
Turvy path (it was here that Miss 
Jewny Lee swallowed sixty-one pepper- 
mints ; I must tell you about this some- 
time), ‘and so out by the Sugarloaf 
Island, and home. And just as [ had 
reached the Club a tall young lady of 


twenty-one threw herself down before 
me, and tried to clasp my knee, and 
sobbed out idiotic speeches of grati- 
tude. 

“ Avaunt, monster!” I exclaimed ; 
and she ambled away—rather like a cow, 
I thought. Now this, you will be sur- 

rised to hear, was the daughter of 
VittiaM, the waiter. And one day, 
twenty years ago, when she was quite a 
baby, she had a pain in her inside. 
She had a pain in her inside because 
her food disagreed with her, And her 
food disagreed with her because it 
wasn’t cooked enough. And it wasn’t 
cooked enough because the milkman was 
late on his rounds, owing to a fog. 
(Later on you will hear all about this.) 
So the baby cried, which made Wit1AM’s 
wife cross. She, with the instinct of 
her sex (O Mary!) took it out of 
Wim. Consequently the poor man 
was quite muddle-headed all day, and 
brought mea cutlet, as I have explained, 
when I had ordered a chop. 

Ah me! Was this twenty years ago, 
or was it to-day ? 





It is all rather confusing. 





— 

















~/ 





EXCHANGE AND MART. | 
(An American lady has recently made an 


ffer through the “ Exchange Department” of a | 
o 


feminine paper. Tennyson would be gladly | 
exchanged ” for “a few fruit jars.” She “ would 


like to exchange Byron for some old lace,” and | 
adds, “I also need a little improved cabbage- 
seed, for which I will give a fairly good copy 
of Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress.” | 


GREAT singer, on whose laureate brow | 
The wreath sat worthily enow, | 
Thou saidst in pessimistic strain, 
Thy “ mortal lullabies of pain 
Might bind a book, might line a box, 
Might serve to curl a maiden’s locks.” 
But didst thou ever contemplate 

Such rigours of a ruthless fate, 

Or dream that thy poetic thought 

To such base uses might be brought ? 
Alas, poor Tenyyson! How strange 
That anyone would “ gladly change ’’— 
Ay, “gladly’’—that one well might call | 
The most unkindest cut of all 

The music of thy tuneful bars 
For—think of it!—“‘a few fruit jars.”’ 


And this same inexpressive She, 
How, Byron, does she value thee ? 
The lyric rage, the frenzied, wild 
Desires of thy poetic Childe 
Lives there the heart too dead to feel, 
Too cold to answer such appeal ? 

This haggling soul would stickle not 
To strike a bargain of the lot. 

Lf Byron rules 80 low to-day, 

Then what price Pilgrim’s Progress, 
pray ? 

A little cabbage-seed ?—Rest, rest, 

Perturbéd Joun! let not thy breast 

Be overmuch to anger moved 

The cabbage-seed must be “ improved.”’ 





O minor poet, as you stand 
And finger with caressing hand 
Those dainty tomes in calf and vellum, 
The products of your cerebellum 
If these, the masters of your art, 
Can fetch so little in the mart, 
Weep, as you wonder what on earth 
Your precious volumes can be worth. 








INDEXITIS ; OR, ALPHABETOMANIA. 


Tus distressing cerebral complaint 
made its appearance in London during 
the summer months of this year, and has 
raged with considerable virulence in the 
neighbourhood of the British Museum. 
It is believed to be an American impor- 
tation, and to have spread through the 
agency of a colossal and Encyclopedic 
undertaking, which is being pursued in 
our very midst with the full connivance 
of the authorities. The victims have 
been mostly adults who have not quite 
forgotten their A BC; for children, 
except in the Balfourian sense, escape 
from the contagion. A large percentage 
of the metropolitan “ free-lances,’’ not to 
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MODERN IMPRESSIONIST ART. A BILLIARD MATCH. 





masters, actresses (resting), and singers, 
have been attacked. -The symptoms in 


| the earlier stages of the epidemic were 


somewhat obscure, but the bacillus 
has now been identified, and it is con- 
fidently expected that within a few days 
the worst will be over. The survivors 
will then be free to pursue their ordinary 
vocations, if they have not already 
found quarters in the various lunatic 
asylums. 

Among the more typical cases which 
Mr. Punch has been called in to 
diagnose are the following :— 

Case No. 1.—A. B., 43 years of age, 
married, and father of nineteen children. 
Was seized with a violent attack after 
working overtime, and found marshal- 
ling the family in his back garden with 
labels affixed (W for ‘“‘ Wrong,’”’ D for 
‘‘ Duplicate,”’ and S for ‘‘ Superfluous ’’) 
under the impression that they were 
‘“‘Card-entries.’ He had also obtained 
a large waste-paper basket for his wife 
(to be put in). 

Treatment.—A fortnight’s attendance 
at Mr. Plowden’s Police Court, listening 
to his obiter dicta on the duties of a 
husband and father. Was discharged 
as incurable on attempting to index his 
Worship’s witticisms. 

Case No. 2.—C. D., aged 27, single 
woman. Keeping house for her brother. 
The peculiar feature of this case was 
that the patient insisted on rearranging 
the order of the items of her daily menu. 
The courses of the dinner therefore 
appeared thus :—Cheese, Coffee, Dessert, 
Entrée, Fish, Hors d’cuvres, Ices, 
Joint, Soup, Sweets, with the result 
that six cooks gave notice in a week, 
one after another, and the brother, to 
avoid indigestion, gave up eating 
altogether and took to drink. 








Treatment.—A mea] of one course 
only, viz. a salad of all the above-men- 
tioned items together, was found to 
restore the patient’s mental equilibrium, 
after a vain attempt on her part to sort 
out the various ingredients in their 
proper order. When last heard of she 
was imitating Svcct. 

Case No. 3.—X. Y., bachelor, age not 
given. Here the mania for alphabetiza- 
tion took a peculiar form. The victim 
betrayed a disposition to  betroth 
himself successively to ladies whose 
surnames began with A, B, C, etc., in 
order. Had, however, failed with Q, X, 
and Z, and suffered from extreme 
melancholia in consequence. 

Treatment.—Ordered to read, four 
times a day, Mr. Punch’s “ Advice to 
Those About to Marry.” Result : Doubt- 
ful up to the time of going to press. 
Tried to prevaricate that the Advice did 
not relate to Those About to be Merely 
Engaged. 

Case No. 4.—G. F., 297 years old, 
widower. Taken up on November 5 
for causing an obstruction in Holborn. 
On examination at the Police Office, it 
was discovered that he had put his 
clothes on in alphabetical order—boots 
first, then braces, coat, cravat, hat, 
pants, socks, trousers, vest, and lastly 
waistcoat. To these some sympathisers 
had attached squibs and crackers in 
their proper and respective positions. 

Treatment.— Was let off by the 
stipendiary together with the fireworks, 
and taken home on a stretcher. Since 
then discovered to be a man of straw. 

Mr. Punch could cite further cases 
of mental obliquity, but considers the 
foregoing sufficient for those who are 
anxious to have an Index Finger in the 
resulting Printer’s Pie. 
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THE PRAYER OF A LADY-PRINCIPAL. 


(To Oxford Women Students. With 
apologies to Mr. K-pl-ng.) 


Take up the housewife’s burden— 
All ye whose schools are done, 

Who let your foolish fancy dwell 
On thoughts of coming fun. 

Put Games for Girls upon the shelf 
With Jowett, Jess, and Gow; 

Be Mrs. Beetoy’s Homely Hints 
Your vade mecum now. 


Take up the housewife’s burden— 
No lofty rule of queens, 
But long and sordid service— 
The slave to ways and means. 
Have done with flighty folly ! 
Throw off your infant past! 
Tis yours to cope with butcher’s bills, 
To make the mutton last. 


Take up the housewife’s burden— 
The truceless wars of peace ; 
Go, humour whimsy housemaids, 
And wait your cook’s caprice. 
And when your hopes are highest, 
(When both ends nearly meet), 
Your lord’s untimely lavishness 
Shall all your thrift defeat. 


Take up the housewife’s burden— 
Ye shall not shun the call; 

Nor cry too loud on Culture, 
When darns and dusting pall. 

Go, face the test of wifehood— 
To wield th’ adoring rod, 

And treat a Man as merely 


Half baby and half god. 





A MARCONI TALK. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN ? 

Sir! 

I suppose you are now quite at sea. 

I? I’m never at sea. You must be 
thinking of Broprick —— 

No, no, no. I mean you are well on 
your way. Probably you have now a 
little leisure to answer questions. While 
on land I feared to approach you. 

Yes? With my gentle yielding dis- 
position ? But your first question ? 

What about this Liberal Unionist 
revolt? Aren’t you afraid of its taking 
form during your absence ? 

I don’t know anything about it. 
Only revolting thing I know was the 
way the Radical papers—— 

Yes, yes; but you are accused of 
dragging red herrings across the trail 
and all that sort of thing, you know. 

Ah—but you forget. It was only 
recently that Mr. Punch had occasion to 
refer to my joining the Fishmongers’ 
Company, and, you see, 1am bound to 
do something to justify my election. 

And with regard to the possibility of 
an early election. May I ask what is 
to be your battle-cry ? 








NOTE TO THE SUPERSTITIOUS. 


Ir IS CONSIDERED LUCKY FoR A Biack CaT To cross your Patn. 





I don't quite know yet. I may get a 
better suggestion from the Mayor of 
Marexinc if I meet him, but failing that 
I may tell you in confidence that I am 
considering this: Every vote given to 
the Radicals is a pearl cast before 
swine. Not Boers this time: but 
swine. 

"Twill be a hit. A palpable hit. 

I beg your pardon. 

I was only making a quotation. 

Was it—would you mind telling me if 
it was a quotation from Dickens ? 

Good Heavens, no! But one more 
question. Can you tell me the object 
of your present voyage ? 

Ah. Noone seems to have guessed 


what I am going for. Some think my 
visit is intended to conciliate the Boers, 
others that I am trying to dodge the 
Education business—— 

Whereas you are really going out 
to—— 

Whereas I am really going out as— 
what do you think ?—special corre- 
spondent to the Daily Mail. You see, 
Hatspury got some reviewing from the 
Times, and I didn’t see why-—— 

He should have it all his own way in 
the journalistic line ? 

Exactly. 

And have you any final message ? 

Yes. What I have marconied I have 
marconied. 
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Country Cousin. 


NATURAL HISTORY NOTES. 


Lor, Bit, ars’r THAT A Hostricn?” 


sill. “* Horstricu ? 


*CORSE NOT. 





Tuat ’ERE’s A Mongoose!” 








CHARIVARIA. 
A FEATURE of recent times is the way 
in which the Colonies have been drawn 
closer to the Mother Country. One or 
two of them now promise to be especially 
close in the matter of contributions to 
the National Navy. 


Many of the diplomatic representa- 
tives of the Ottoman Empire abroad 
have received no salary for over a year. 
A request for payment has been met 
with the reply that it is a matter of 
regret to the Ottoman Government that 
the national finances will not admit of 
such payments being made. There is, 
in consequence, much grumbling among 
the diplomats, and it is thought that, 
with a view to pacifying them, the 
Suttan will increase their salaries. 

It is well known that all work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy, but in the 
statement that, on our new cruisers, 
Maxim-guns are to be discarded in 
favour of ping-pongs, there is an obvious 
printer’s error. 


A cannon has been found to be missing 
from the defences of Sydney Harbour. 
That is the worst of a certain kind of 





The incident, by the way, reminds us 
of the report that, not so long ago, one 
of our most recently adopted guns was 
stolen from Portsmouth, and subse- 
quently discovered in the State Museum 
of a certain foreign Power. 


rrr 4 

The following telegram comes from 
Kingston, Jamaica:—‘‘Sir Avucustus 
Hemminc, the Governor, and his family, 
returned to the Colony to-day after an 
absence of five months. His Excellency 
had a hearty welcome. A severe earth- 
quake shock was experienced here at 
3 o'clock.” Yet people still discuss 
the pathetic fallacy ! 


The Rev. H. Mavtson believes that 
dogs have souls. Dogs, we hear, are 
not so sure about men. 


Juries are human, after all. In the 
stage slander case at Manchester alle- 
gations were made as to the free and 
easy conduct of the ladies who frequented 
the Comedy Theatre at that town. The 
jury requested leave to visit it. 

It is now announced that, following 
the example of Professor Gotpwin Situ, 
a number of “distinguished Americans” 








gun. It is liable to go off unexpectedly. 


University for scientific investigation. 
Curiously the newspapers of the same 
date contained a paragraph about a 
gentleman who had recently died, and 
had, by his will, disposed of consider- 
ably more property than he possessed. 


Since 1880 the gross public debts of 
Australia and New Zealand have leaped 
from £90,000,000 to £280,000,000, and 
these Colonies are still trying to borrow. 
Suggested revision of motto: —‘‘Advance 
to Australia.” 

Count Torstor will publish about 
Christmas-time a new book entitled 
The Corpse. His gift of fancy is said 
to be as fresh and dainty as ever. 








~ 


Ex-P. Krucer’s Mems.—From recent 
letters written by credible witnesses it 
seems that the Ex-President and his 
immediate surroundings — who could 
not by any manner of means have been 
termed his “ suite,’’—were transformed 
from ‘horrid Boers ’’ into ‘dirty pigs.” 
At least such apparently is the opinion 
of correspondents in the Times, cor- 
roborated by Mr. Metton Prior, who 
might truly have signed himself ‘‘ ONE 





have bequeathed their brains to Cornell 


wo Nose’p.”’ 
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to put the pieces together. Result so| Crannorne not been much to the 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


EXTRACTED FROM THE Drary or Topsy, M.P. 


House of Commons, Monday, Nov. 24. 
—Ruicnarp THE Tuirp, asleep in his tent 
on the eve of Bosworth Field, had quite 
a pleasant time of it compared with Don 
Jost. He suffered but for a portion of a 
night, and there was some limit to the 
procession of long-laid ghosts that rose 
to disconcert him. Don José never 
knows from hour to hour what ghost of 
a speech made in unregenerate times 
may not rise and mock him. As he 
remarked to-night,circumstances change, 
and with them men’s opinions. His 
misfortune is that most active epoch of 
a strenuous life befell between 1880 and 
1885. He was then more Royalist than 
the king (Giapstone). His unauthorised 
programme, greatly cheering extreme 
tadicals, gave pause to some of his 
Cabinet colleagues, notably including 
the present Leader of House of Lords. 

T es then President of Board of Trade 
flashed over the country like a whirl- 
wind, blasting churches, denominational 
schools, the House of Lords, and, 
generally, people who toil not, neither 
do they spin. Unfortunately for Don 
José his words were, as they say in the 
— court, taken down, and have since 

en used as evidence against him. To 
8 ga a characteristic remark, 

Vhat I have written was printed. Thus 

it has come to pass that by strange 
irony the most powerful, pungent, 
unanswerable critic of the conduct and 
policy of Lord Sauispury’s third and 
fourth administration, of Prince ArRTHUR’S 
first, has been their chief pillar. 

The peculiarity of the situation illus- 
trated to-night afresh. Brother GeraLp 
in lively and concise speech, an hour and 
a half long by Westminster clock, moved 
resolution confirming Brussels Conven- 
tion, whereby certain Sugar Bounties, 
from which the British consumer has 
hugely benefited, will be abolished. 
Till midnight the talk rumbled, speech 
after speech denouncing suicidal pro- 
ject; ominous signs of unrest mani- 
fested on Ministerial benches. The 
speeches were woefully Icng, wholly 
destructive of principle of debate. The 
briefest, most searching, most destruc- 
tive criticism of action of His Majesty’s 
Government in matter of Sugar Bounties 
was found in an extract Squire oF Mat- 
woop read from memorandum bearing 
sign manual of President of Board of 
Trade in 1881. The very same question 
to the fore; the same facts operative ; 
the identical principle at stake. Don 
Jost, taking up his pen, pierced the 
fallacy through and through; rent the 
proposal to shreds, cast them to the 
winds, not to be heard of again till 
fatuous Baron Henry pE Worws, holding 
a minor Ministerial position, attempted 





disastrous that his affrighted colleagues | 
made haste to hustle Baron Henry into 
House of Lords, and there it seemed an 
end on ’t. 

That was in 1888. Fourteen years 
later the policy is adopted by Unionist 
Government, and, of all men, Don José, 
President of Board of Trade in 1881, | 
terror of poor Baron pe Worms in 1888, | 
comes forward as chief supporter, if 
report be true, inaugurator of the very 
policy twenty-one years ago shrivelled 
in the blast of his relentless invective ! 


fore of late; content to live on reputa- 
tion of his haughty answer flung at 
trembling Japan: ‘‘ We grant treaties, 
we do not seek them.” But Cousin 
Hueu, like the poor, is always with us. 
Since Education Bill came to the front 
he has been on the alert, urgent that 
no harm shall come to Mother Church. 
Understood to hold midnight meetings 
in the crypt in secret confabulation with 
the Primate and the Bishops. Just 
when Prince Artuur, after infinite 
trouble, has engineered a critical clause 























Ricwarp III. (REVISED VERSION). 
Joseph (airily). “ Ah! here come those funny ghosts again! Getting quite used to ’em! 


Unlike Ricnarp THe Tarp, Don Jost 
shows no sign of perturbation when this 
last, perhaps of all most embarrassing, 
ghost presents itself. “Circumstances 
change, and opinions alter with them.” 
With the same confident bearing, the 
same incisive speech, standing on the 
same lofty platform of patriotic policy, 
he demonstrates that what was hope- 
lessly wrong in 1881 is imperatively 
right in 1902. 

Business done.—On resolution ap- 
proving Brussels Convention, Ministerial 
majority in full House, under urgent 
Whip, runs down to 87. 

Tuesday night.—‘ Life would be 
endurable only for its cousins,” said 
Prince Arruur, his eye resting for a 
moment with disturbed glance on Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, travelling 
beyond Gangway till it fell upon the 
ascetic face and frail figure of Cousin 





Hoa. 


” 


over a rusty piece of road, Cousin Hucu 
rises in his pulpit below the Gangway 
and either excommunicates his hapless 
cousin, cursing his clause by bell, book, 
and candle, or submits an amendment 
obviously drafted from a passage in the 
Athanasian Creed. 

To-day set apart for consideration of 
Report stage of Bill. Time and oppor- 
tunity for making it better in interests 
of national education are short. At 
eleven o'clock the guillotine will get to 
work, and further discussion will be 
impossible. For ordinary business 
assembly the thing to do would be 
forthwith to take up Bill, and in briefest 
fashion discuss and decide upon re- 
maining amendments. Cousin Hvau, 
however, stepped in with a new clause 
bristling with controversial points. 
Not the remotest chance of passing it. 
If Government adopted it, it would 
mean the revolutionising and remodel- 
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A CoLLoguy IN THE CryPT. 
Lord Hugh. “‘ Yes, I quite take your Grace’s point, but you see the trouble is we have an 


‘Ordained Ministry’ in Parliament too!” 


ling of the Bill, involving another fort- 
night’s sitting. What of that? In the 
dim recesses of the crypt, to the tolling 
of Big Ben moaning midnight, the 
clause was drafted. Cousin HucH moved 
it, and the whole of the afternoon sitting 
is taken up with the discussion. 

As for Privce ARTHUR, episcopal associa- 
tion, though reaching him only at second 
hand, suggests what plain, uncompro- 
mising Mr. Bryce regards asa Jesuitical 
course. Except for the extreme clerical 
party Cousin Hvucu’s clause has no 
friends. It is contemptuously dismissed 
from consideration on the Opposition 
side, whilst from the Ministerial benches 
comes the voice of Mr. MrppLemore, 
wittily describing it as endeavouring to 
enforce Christianity in compartments. 
The thing being foredoomed, Prince 
Arravr, yielding to the call of cousinly 
affection, feels safe in leaving his fol- 
lowers to go as they please. For 
himself he will not vote at all, and the 
Government Whips will not take official 
part in the division. 

So, upwards of four hours of 
sitting having been unblushingly wasted, 
Cousin Hucu leads fifty-seven righteous 
men into the lobby, the sinners, too 
often in a majority, mustering 243. 

Business done.—Education Bill 
Report Stage. 

Friday night.— Boxar Law, whose 
maiden speech from Treasury Bench 
was one of the features of debate on 
Sugar Bounties, will go far. To begin 
with, he is a private discovery of Prince 
Artuur’s. Wisdom likes to be justified 


at 





of her children, and it isa good thing 
for starters in public life to be protégés 
of the Prime Minister. But the new 
Secretary to Board of Trade will get 
along without personal favouritism. 
His speech in one detail a tour de force. 
Ordinarily a young Minister standing at 
the Table for the first time to take part 
in big debate fortifies himself with a 
sheaf of notes. The Secretary to the 
Board of Trade had not even jotted 
down a mem. on his thumb-nail. Master 
of the subject, gifted with power of 
lucid expression, he made what was, 
take it for all in all, the best speech in 
defence of a hopeless position. 

His fault, easily got over by taking 
thought, is too rapid delivery. Made 
it difficult always to follow his argument. 
Another mannerism to be avoided is 
toying with the brass loop in the centre 
of the Ministerial box, still dented by 
application of Mr. G apstToxe’s argu- 
ments. Very early in his speech Bonar 
Law’s glance fell upon this not un- 
common accessory to a box. Thereafter 
it exercised upon him a fatal fascination. 
Standing back half a pace he, time after 
time, advanced to the Table, cautiously 
put forth a forefinger, and, lifting the 
sunken brass loop, tilted it over to the 
other side, starting back in amazement 
at the result. 

A remarkable discovery. Through 
the ages, certainly from the time of 
Lord Joux RvusseEtt, no Minister even 
noticed that in the centre of the box is 
this brass ring, presumably designed 
to lift the lid. Certainly none in the 





course of his speech discovered that 
with forefinger inserted it could he 
turned over. Credit is due to Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to Board of Trade. 
The incident testified to quick observa- 
tion, and aptitude for mechanics. But 
the matter is not worth insisting upon. 

Well worth noting that Boyar Law’s 
success was achieved within the space of 
twenty minutes. The debate never 
quite recovered from depressing in- 
fluence of Brother Grratp’s lively and 
concise discourse of an hour and a half. 
Squire oF Matwoop, quick to see the 
mote in Prince Arruur’s brother’s eye, 
happy in his manner of indicating it, 

resently displayed a beam in his own. 
His speech opened brightly, but drifted 
into the abyss measured by an hour and 
a quarter. The fatal example spread, 
varied only by Law’s speech, at once 
the shortest and most successful of the 
sitting. 

For years the Memper For Sark, a 
voice crying in the wilderness, has 
insisted that, with exceedingly few 
exceptions, such as the exposition of an 
intricate Bill, everything it is useful to 
say in debate can be compressed within 
the space of twenty minutes. AsquiTH, 
one of the most effective Parliamen- 
tary debaters, rarely exceeds that limit. 
Bonar Law’s triumph on the same line 
should work wholesome effect upon 
general habit. But it won’t. 

Business done.—Report Stage of 
Education Bill carried by closure. 





Musicat Note ror Becustetn Hatt.— 
To read of a programme put forward 
by the Musical Artists’ Union is en- 
couraging to musical art. What per- 
fection in variety may not be expected 
from a union of colours—for there are 
colours in music—under the direction 
of Mr. Laurence Rarsow ! 





The Lucas Malet Birthday Book is 
made up of materials from L. M.'s 
various works, deftly extracted by OLIVIA 
DeturipcE, and placed in a pretty cover 
by Fisner Unwin as “a dainty dish to 
set before’’ those who revel in dates 
and autographs. The compiler is to be 
congratulated on the Little Jack Horner- 
like way in which she has picked out 
most of the nice things from the un- 
pleasant Calmady story wherewith to 
spice this compound for Christmas. 





To Erontans.—Might not any scholar 
distinguishing himself among the Col- 
legians under the present Headmaster- 
ship be correctly described as ‘“‘A ‘ Tug’ 
of Warre”’ ? 


New Book (probable announcement). 
—‘‘New Sneezers,”’ by the author of 
“Ancient Coffers.”’ 
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“ Errner MASTER WANTS SOME NEW ’ORSES OR A NEW ‘UNTSMAN!” 
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Huntsman (who has been having a very bad ride). 
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HOW TO GET ON. 
No. IV.—In Society. 
(Continued.) 


I was telling you last week about our little circle in Glen 
Edward’s Avenue in the days long ago, before the serpent, 
at whom I hinted, had come into our midst for our undoing. 
Before I tell the story of the serpent I should, however, 
like to add a few more details to complete the picture of 
what we were. 

We used to have a good many marriages from time to 
time, for we always had a plentiful supply of nice girls in 
stock, and our young men and the male friends they brought 
amongst us were of a sound, steady-going family kind, not 
overburdened with riches, of course, but in fairly good 
positions, with a prospect of advancing themselves by their 
own etrorts. A youngster who could command £300 or £400 
a year never imagined for a moment that he could be 
frowned upon as being unable to provide for a wife, and, as 
a matter of fact, he never was so frowned upon. He didn’t 
waste his time in thinking himself too poor, and incurring 
large debts to tailors and haberdashers and florists. Nota 
bit of it: if he fell in love and the girl seemed to like him, 
he just went in like a man and ped the question in the 
good old style. “Miss Harrisoy,”’ he would say, “I have 
something rather important to-——ahem—communicate to you. 
I thought, Miss Harrison—that is, I wondered—may I call 
you Katie? Well, Katir, will you marrv me?’’ Thereupon 
Katie would blush in the back drawing-room, and hang her 
head and murmur, “ Oh, Mr. Frecpiwe——”” (“ Call me Dick, 
do,”’ from the gentleman)—“ Oh, this is so sudden, Mr.— 
Dick, I mean—no, no, I really—well, just one, then.” And 
Dick would go off the happiest man on earth, but for the 
gloomy shadow cast upon him by the approaching interview 
with Papa. And not long afterwards Mr. and Mrs. Harrison 
would beg the honour of our company to the marriage of 
their daughter CaTnertne Emity with Mr. RicwarD FIELDING, 
and nearly all of us would accept and turn up at the church 
in full strength, and then proceed to the house for a 
substantial wedding breakfast (old style), at which there were 
speeches—a feeling one from Uncle Woosnam, proposing the 
health of the bride and bridegroom, a manly one from Dick 
Firtpixc, which produced tears of affection and sentiment 
from Mrs. Harrison and the whole available body of aunts 
married and single, and finally a humorous one from Tom 
Tranter, the best man, proposing the bridesmaids in a 
chorus of giggles from these amiable and fascinating 
creatures. ‘There were no fashionable paragraphs about the 
wedding in the evening papers, but the local hatter, who 
was ulways chief of the corps of waiters on these occasions, 
and was also a contributor to our district weekly, used to 
yrovide a column or so to that organ, relating how Miss 
[annison had been “led to the hymeneal altar,’’ and how 
the catering had been provided on its usual scale of comfort- 
able magnificence by Messrs. Bossom anv Brancu, “so well 
known in the district for their efforts in this special depart- 
ment of catering.’ A full description of the wedding-cake 
and a long list of presents concluded the account. Then 
after a few weeks the young couple came back and set up 
house amongst us, and our wives all went and called on 
Mrs. Frevpise, who had been, so to speak, brought up 
amongst them, but would have eaten her wedding-dress 
sooner than visit anyone who had not paid her the compli- 
ment of such a call. It was all very simple and pleasant 
and easy, and we had it all over again in the following year 
whe we helped to turn off Tom Tranter. 

40 ther indication of our social simplicity may be gleaned 
from our attitude towards royal personages. Of course we 
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a QuEEN and a Court and a Prince and Princess of Wats, 
and the rest of the Royal Family. Some of us had even 
seen them and cheered them at processions or the layings 
of foundation stones—but there we stopped. We never 
pretended either to ourselves or to one another that we were 
on terms of familiarity with royalties or their circle. If in 
those days any Glen Edward’s Avenue man had said to 
another, “Painful business this about old Fouzzietor: I 
wonder how he’s going to get out of it,” his friend, far 
from understanding that he was referring toa great and 
titled personage, would have stared blankly and asked for 
an explanation. Indeed we were quite Spanish in our tacit 
assumption that members of our royal house not only failed 
to have legs, but that they were saved by their position and 
our respect from all the other attributes of mortality. I can 
remember that Tom Tranter in his bachelor days was 
supposed to have committed a very serious offence against 
courtesy and good manners by speaking in a matter-of-fact 
tone of a happy event which was then being expected in a 
Palace. We knew just as much about it as he did, naturally, 
but we all resented what he said as an undue affectation 
of familiarity. These events were not usually referred 
to in anticipation, but, of course, when they came off 
we had the church bells rung and hung out our flags 
and showed our loyalty in every possible way. It took 
Tom a long time to recover from his unlucky use of the word 
“confinement”’ in connection with a royal Princess. There’s 
a very nice polite French equivalent, which carries with it a 
much loftier idea, and is, therefore, obviously more suitable 
when you are talking of people born in the purple. If Tom 
had used that word nobody would have minded a bit, but I 
suppose he wasn’t quite certain about the pronunciation, a 
matter about which some of us were sticklers—especially 





knew—and proud we were of the knowledge—that we had 


Hosson, who had once spent four days in Paris, and was a 
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good deal deferred to as a first-hand authority on barricades 
and revolutions. 

Such was our condition. Of course you will say we were 
suburban, and, having said so, you will imagine you have 
stamped us as being mean and unworthy of consideration. 
For my part I prefer to think that we were primitive and 
simple, and had most of the virtues implied by these words. 
To us, then, living our lives in the fashion I have described, 
there arrived Hitary Jowett, the serpent. But I must defer 
him for another week. (To be continued.) 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

QueEEN ANNE is dead, and Mr. Justin McCartuy has written 
the history of her reign. The two handsome volumes pub- 
lished by Cuatro and Winpus form a fitting appanage to 
those standard works, A History of Our Own Tvmes and A 
History of the Four Georges. They have the same charm 
of literary style, are enriched by the same gift of creation, 
in swift sentences, of picturesque figures that in various 
ways have played a part in the making of the Empire. The 
Reign of Queen Anne is an epoch peculiarly attractive to 
Mr. McCarray. It was an age of great wars, great men, 
and a new birth of English literature. The men glide 
across these pages in the outward habit fashioned two 
hundred years ago. Mr. McCarruy does not limit his sketch 
or commentary to actual contemporaries of Queen Anne, for 
we have MartporoucH and Appison, BerKELEY and BoLINGBROKE, 
Burke and Burnet, CLARENDON and Co.try Crpper, DEFOE 
and Drypex, GopotpHin and Grattan, Hocarta and HanpeL, 
Jounson and Ben Jonson, Ormonpe and Ropert Har ey, 
PetersoroucH and Pore, SACHEVERELL and Swirr, WALPOLE 
and, not least interesting, the homely sun round which 
these constellations at less or greater distance revolved— 
Queen Anne. My Baronite has found the narrative more 
enthralling in interest than the average novel. 


If dainty books my lady please, then the Baron is sure 
she would be delighted with this re-issue of Exizapeta Bar- 
rETT Brownina’s poems and those of Tennyson, each collection 
in a clearly printed, artistically bound volume (BLACKIE AND 
Son), portable and pocketable, with an appreciative preface 
by Mistress Atice Meryyetx, than whom there are few better 
qualified for this work, which is to her a labour of love. 


The Four Feathers (Suitu, Evper), by A. E. W. Mason, is 
a work, says my Nautical Retainer, on which any author 
might have the best warrant to plume himself. It is the 
study of a nature physically nervous in defiance of cumula- 
tive heredity. Forced by family tradition to enter the 
service, young Feversham lives in terror of disgracing 
himself; and to avoid this he finds some natural. excuse 
for sending in his papers at the moment when his 
regiment is ordered to the front. Three of his fellow 
oficers mark their sense of his behaviour by posting to 
him a packet containing their cards and one white 
feather apiece. To these a fourth is added from the fan 
of the indignant lady who was about to marry him, 
though she nearly breaks her heart in the act. The book 
tells how he sets himself to redeem the fault of nature, and 
by mere force of moral courage (for he retains his physical 
terror in prospect of peril, though never in the actual face of 
it) endures hazards and sufferings more deadly than could be 
found on any field of battle. The issue must be left to the 
reader to trace. 

Mr. Mason has a clear eye for environment and a cunning 
hand to portray it. He is equally at his ease in Donegal or 
the Soudan. His account of the House of Stone, the terrible 
prison at Omdurman, is vivid and enthralling. Perhaps his 
appreciation of the psychologic effect likely to be produced 
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by abnormal physical conditions is more successful than his 
actual observation of normal character. His studies of 
women just fall short of probability. He is himself, like 
his Ethne, a little the creature of theories. He believes that 
as a general principle brute courage is, for women, the most 
appealing quality in man. But he does not allow for the 
personal element. With so gentle a nature as [thne’s, Leve 
and Pity would have found their opportunity in her lover's 
disgrace. Her first instinct would have been to try the 
power of her sympathy to console him for the gift of the 
three feathers, certainly not to complete the quartette—very 
certainly not to spoil her best fan in the process. Again, 
one asks oneself, in view of the exceptional heroism brought 
out by exceptional circumstances, whether the normal condi- 
tions by which Feversham was bound to uphold the honour 
both of his Queen and his lady, would not have called out 
at least a normal exhibition of courage. But the book is 
fascinating, and that is really all that need be said. 


Let anyone who wants a good hearty laugh read The Lady 
of the Barge, by W. W. Jacoss (Harpers). There are also in 
this volume some stories that prove Mr. Jacops a “ master of 
craft’’ in the direction of creepiness. But it is not for these 
but for his genuine sense of humour as herein exemplified 
that this book is strongly recommended by the appreciative 

' Baron DE Boox-Worwms. 
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Sap! for isn’t the Member for Peterborough responsible 
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UNDER THE SEA. 


Hawker. “ YER DON’T WANT TO BUY A NICE LITTLE Octopus, po YER, Guv’Nor?” 








THE DAILY SEDATIVE. 


An American project is afoot for 
establishing a daily paper for nervous 
readers, in which catastrophes will be 


narrated in the most soothing terms, and | 


all calamities studiously discounted. 


We submit a few paragraphs written in | 


specially prepared anodyne ink for this 
enterprising periodical :— 

Another eruption is reported from 
Vesuvius. The lava is said to have 
wandered down the mountain side in 
streams of exquisite tints, ranging over 
the whole gamut of colour. Nothing 
more beautiful can be imagined than this 
sight as the gloaming merged into night. 
Indeed it is considered that ten thousand 
persons never before have died under 
such charmingly prismatic conditions. 


Eyewitnesses of the recent delightful 
railway accident in Spain relate that the 
massed wreckage of the train pivsented 
a most fascinating spectacle, to which 
only a Méfryon or Weer coul.l do 
justice. The cries of the wounded, 
principally in A flat and E major, 


produced a most soothing harmony, and | 


altogether the disaster may be num- 
bered with the most artistically success- 
ful of our day. 


| 


| Latest advices from Ireland show that 
the Union of Hearts is already a fait 
accompli. Dr. Watsh has been seen 
| walking down Grafton Street arm-in- 
jarm with Chief Baron Pauiges. Mr. 
|Repmoxp has presented Mr. O’Brien 
|with a diamond breast-pin. Lastly, 
Mr. Heaty, in the intervals of editing a 
complete edition of the orations of 
Tuy, is engaged on a fascinating 
volume of stories for children, entitled, 
Chronicles of a Kilkenny Kitten. 

How exaggerated are the usual reports 
concerning the dangers of influenza may 
be gathered from the experiences of 
Dr. Mernusaten Tipsies, the President 
of the Old Parr Khayyam Club, who 
has just celebrated his hundred and 
third birthday. This gentleman, who is 
in the pink of robust health, has never 
omitted to have a severe annual attack 
of influenza since the emergence of that 
'alleged malady in 1890. It is, he holds, 
|a blessing in disguise : it compels one to 
go to bed and enables one while there 
| to clear the system of other disorders. 
Such a testimony cannot be too widely 
disseminated. 











_ The opening of the burglary season 
is always welcome. We now discover 
‘how far our window fastenings and 





door bolts are in satisfactory con- 
dition; whether or no our servants 
can be trusted; and what is the 
general opinion in the neighbour- 
hood as to our wealth. These things 
are cheaply acquired at the expense of 
a little silver, especially when we have 
the satisfaction of knowing that some 
poor fellows have for a while come 
within the refining influence of a 
superior home. As Coventry PATMORE 
says, the burglar is the true angel in 
the house. 





Early Lessons in Ornithology. 


Squire (to rural lad). Now, my boy, 
tell me how do you know an old 
partridge from a young one? 

Boy. By the teeth, Sir. 

Squire. Nonsense, boy ! 
to know better. 
got any teeth. 

Boy. No, Sir; but I have. 


You ought 
A partridge hasn’t 





Quite Inexpiicaste !— Our distin- 
guished friend Atrrep Cooper was re- 
cently made “Sir Arrep,” though still 
remaining ‘‘Sur-geon!’’ Query, was 
the above puzzle suggested towards the 
close of the banquet given to Sir 
AurreD last week? Anyway, a reward 
is offered for its solution. 
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